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REPORT ON EDUCATION. 


BY HON. C. C. KUNTZ, CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION. 
(Made to the Assembly, Tuesday Evening, March 21, 1871.) 

The committee on Education to whom was referred that part of the 
Governor’s message relating to educational matters, gave it the most 
careful consideration, which was due to a document emanating from such 
a high source, and respectfully submit herewith the following report: 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


The question of compulsory education, which has been discussed 
and agitated pro and con in this and other States for several years, is 
a grave and important one, and deserves the most careful investigation. 

It is generally admittted that ignorance is a great evil and an obsta- 
cle in the course of the moral and material development of any nation, 
and it is the more to be deplored ina nation with a republican form of 
government, because education and culture are the chief corner stones 
of free institutions, and ignorance is the great enemy of liberty and 
self-sovernment. And furthermore, there is no country in which na- 
tional existence or character will so depend upon good education and 
high cultivation as in ours. Here are vast multitudes, collected 
from other nations, as well as from native growth, thrown together in 
a breadth of territory, whose resources dazzle the imagination, and for 
the present defy calculations. And these multitudes, constantly in- 
creasing, and with so wide a field to act in, are in a state of freedom, 
such as no other people has ever before possessed. 

For all these reasons it is admitted by every one, that it is the first 
duty of the legislature to foster and encourage education; but when 
the question comes up, whether the state has a right to enforce school 
attendance, or whether it would be expedient under given circum- 
stances to enact a compulsory law, there arises a great diversity of 
opinions. While some deny to the State the right to enforce such a 
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law, others are of the firm opinion that it would be impracticable. It 
is true the compulsory system has worked well in Germany. 

But it must be remembered that Germany is a densely populated 
country, where nine-tenths of the people live in cities and villages, 
with the school houses in their center; hence no child is prevented 
from going to school on account of too great a distance to the school 
house, bad roads or inclemency of the weather. How different here! 
In acountry sosparsely populated, where the school house is often two 
and three miles distant, where bad roads, swollen streams and creeks 
and the inclemency of the weather very often prevent school attend- 
ance, and where that governmental surveillance that can enforce such 
and similar laws in monarchical countries does not exist, would not a 
compulsory school law be a dead letter, because it could be avoided 
under one pretense or another? 

And it must be also borne in mind that the high state of education 
-and intellectual development in Germany is not due alone to the com- 
pulsory school attendance. It is perhaps just as much due to the har- 
monious system founded upon true pedagogical principles, carried out 
from the common schools up to the university, and the superiority of 
the teachers and professors. 

Every German school teacher is a graduate of a normal school and a 
man of culture, making teaching a profession for life time, with a fair 
social position, and only liable to be discharged for gross or immoral 
conduct. He loves his profession and places all his hope in life upon 
it. How different here? By merely adopting the German compulsory 
law we cannot reach the effectiveness of the German schools. We 
might just as well expect to create a Prussian army by enrolling every 
able bodied man to be commanded by an ignorant and deficient corps 
of officers. 

But the main question in relation to this matter is: Is the school 
attendance in this State so unsatisfactory as to call for a compulsory 
school law? It has been stated that there are over 50,000 children in 
this State who do not attend schocl, and who are growing up in igno- 
rance. With all due respect to the high source from whence this state- 
ment emanates, we must be allowed to doubt the accuracy and relia- 
bility of these figures. It is true, that of the 412,000 persons between 
the ages of four years and twenty years, there are only 300,000 
attending public, private or high schools. Does it logically follow 
that the remaining 100,000 or 50,000 are growing up in ignorance? Is 
any sane person willing to assert that all persons ought to go from 
their fourth to their twentieth year to the common school? Are not 
six or eight years out of the sixteen sufficient to master all branches 
taught in our common schools? The children between the ages of four 
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and seven, number at least 80,000, of which number, according to the 
highest estimate, hardly 30,000 attend school, leaving 50,000 at home. 

But this is no misfortune for the cause of edcuation; nay, it would 
be desirable to keep all children of that age out of school. Of persons 
between the ages of fifteen years and twenty years, there are at least 
110,000 in this State, and it is safe to say that no more than 40,000 of 
that class attend school, because they are realy past the average school 
age, and have undoubtedly attended school more or less in previous 
years. They have now entered upon the active pursuits of life; sev- 
eral thousand are teaching, and a great many are married. If we add 
the absentees below the age of seven, to those above fifteen, there will 
remain a very small per centage growing up in ignorance. And that 
this is actually the fact, is shown by the census returns. There are 
only three New England States showing a smaller per centage of adult 
illiterates than Wisconsin, and if we take the New England States as 
unit, Wisconsin stands foremost in the United States, having but 4 12 
per cent. of adult illiterates, while the New England States have 5 
per cent. 

The same proportion takes place in regard to the: illiterate adults 
above twenty and under twenty-one years. 

While we assert that the number of children attending schools in 
Wisconsin is sufficiently large (as large as in any State), we will ad- 
mit and do deplore that the yearly average attendance of each pupil is 
too short, and that too large a number attend irregularly. Can these 
evils be remedied by a compulsory school law? Let us first see what 
are the causes: indifference and poverty of parents, inconvenience of 
of location of school houses, and mainly, the inefficiency of school 
teachers. These being the causes, the remedies must be adapted to 
meet them. The indifference must be overcome by diffusion of en- 
lightened views concerning the importance of education; inconvenient 
location of school houses must be changed wherever possible; the in- 
efficient teachers, who are unable to make their schools attractive by 
interesting their pupils and exciting their thirst for learning, must give 
place to others. 

The co-operation of all parties interested is necessary for the re- 
moval of this evil. More, however, depends upon the teachers than up- 
on all others. A good teacher possesses the power to make his school 
attractive to the child, and when the child is attracted to the school- 
room its persuasion will be irresistible with the parents. The precent- 
age of attendance of a school is generally a fair index to the capacity 
of the teacher. 

Have we asuflicient corps of skillful and efficient teachers? Any 
one who has visited our schools and understands but the rudiments of 
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pedagogics will answer no. How can it be otherwise? More than 96 
per cent. of our teachers have never received any instruction in the art 
and science of teaching, 40 per cent. are new and inexperienced, 
changing their places every term, looking upon the school room as a 
mere make-shift for the present. Need we wonder that their hearts 
and souls are not with their calling, that they are slaves to their text- 
books, and seem to believe that their whole duty consists in “ hearing 
recitations? ” 

These statements may sound harsh to many, but they are neverthe- 
less true of the great majority of our teachers. Wherever we go, we 
hear the same complaints. Prof. Phelps, of the Minnesota normal 
schools, says in his report: ‘“ While much has been done for the im- 
provment of elementary instruction, especially in cities and larger 
towns, as a whole, the schools forming the lower part of our system 
are deplorably deficient. They are mainly in the hands of ignorant, 
unskilled teachers. The children are fed upon the mere husks of 
knowledge. Poor schools and poor teachers are in the majority 
throughout the country. Multitudes of schools are so poor that it 
would be as well for the country if they were closed. They waste its 
resources. They are little else than instruments for the formation of 
mental deformities. They repress the native aspiration of the child for 
knowledge. They foster habits of indifference and carelessness, which 
are the bane of his future life. That the inefficient and worthless char- 
acter of so many of these lower schools is a prolific cause of ignorance 
is proved by the fact that whenever good schools take their places, a 
large increase of attendance at once occurs, and the ‘noble army of 
truants and absentees’ is correspondingly diminished.” 


COUNTY ACADEMIES. 


How and by what means can we procure better qualified teachers? 
Can the present system of State Normal Schools be extended so as to 
supply the want of trained teachers? We believe not, because it 
would take at least fifteen Normal Schools to supply all schools with 
trained teachers; and if it were possible, it would not benefit the great 
majority of our country schools, as they are neither able nor willing to 
pay such a salary as a graduate of ‘a normal school has a right to ex- 
pect. What the State needs is a harmonious system of county acade- 
mies with a Normal Department. Such institutions would not only 
afford an opportunity to all youth of the State to get a higher education, © 
and would furnish well prepared students to the University, but would 
also do more through their Normal Department to elevate the character 
of our common schools than can possibly be done by State Normal 
Schools, which will under existing circumstances and the present con- 
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dition of the country, only provide cities and villages with trained 
teachers. Let us see how such an academy with three or four classes 
could be organized and what studies could be pursued: 


HOURS PER WEEK FOR EACH CLASS. 


Subjects. kL. I. TE W 
MUGHAMy.. 10) cciteceevicnee sad werge tse seereker eer ceeds wernee 3 3 3 2 
LT CE aCe Pe CTT COE TTL COTO ECL E 3 3 3 2 
MPPOMONS co) uliva<scn'e- ciate) Wek Sibel nnee'o ee Come wakes Vea manve tease se 2 2 2 
RAAIMDERS os 5\ cs chub ev in 50 dss oeraiwie WSO Ha GER We UNE NES Senden Gav acne xe ae 3 5 5 
COC otanciciddawicce ws he ieie Ne CRbe Seen eR ceie Helena ae mea ot we a ae 5 
Arithmetic and Mathematics ............cccccecccceccecvcccce 3 3 4 4 
INSURED ACIGNCOH 3: ¢:0:s:s/o-cisto execs cies ecesvenvaseeeeeceeneecsiees 3 3 4 4 
GCORNADNY ere ce casla vies esislee so aaneee sod Wee Umer asia sis 2 eae Nes 
EMISCONY sai ciascreciare’alelalerela cle 1e's'e ss 6 Bee Wei eROe ead enenounees 3 2 2 2 
BCIGNES Gh GOVERNMON Gs ccc s.60 cis «s-0.5 Ko ewdeececiesierewstenseses 1 1 3 a 
LCi nel) ae Bec eltee AROOECOCCOORCOC COC CCCL CEC UC CELT Cr 2 y. eer 
LITE RR Were Merce CCU CEC CCOCUCCEE CERT CCU CULTE RE 2 2 2 2 
MOC BO NEUSIG ss 3 5.5:<:0'urae ) cares va sles ww plate ehee © ae eielaelee au ceases 2 2 2 2 
HOOK MOO PINE <::.:arsc:c cicsiceencieledeeeccinentmeedcgresscee sees 1 1 ae 
Artiand' Science of Teaching ....6.<. o.400casceeeeec ects ceiesewes sie 5 5 


Art and science of teaching, Latin and Greek could be made elective. 
A great many pupils would attend only one or two years; for this 
reason the art and science of teaching ought to be taught the first two 
years. 

With such an academy in each county there Would be no more 
excuse for being an inefficient teacher; our schools would be elevated 
and improved in a very short period. It is true such a system of high 
schools would call for an expenditure of about $200,000; but this sum, 
large as it may appear, is only ten per cent. of the amount now 
expended for our common schools, half of which is wasted on account 
of untrained and inefficient teachers. 

But whatever these schools may cost, the state cannot foster and 
encourage education to a better advantage than by establishing such 
institutions. They will afford the possibility of education as widely 
and freely as the common schools, but it will be the possibility of a 
higher education, consistently and harmoniously ordered. 

Now a vast amount of time is lost in childhood and youth for the 
want of early opportunities of educational training, and young men 
who propose to enter the higher institutions of learning have either to 
suffer the loss of knowledge which ought to have been acquired long 
before, or are compelled by spasmodic efforts, often ruinous to the 
health and injurious to the mind itself, to make up, and that in an 
imperfect manner, the deficiencies of early life. 

Our university would also be elevated, because it would be attended 
by a class of well prepared students. Every one who has studied the 
development of the school system in other countries, knows that with- 
out a perfected university, we can never have a perfected system of 
public education, even in the lowest degree; and as it has been, so 
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must it ever be, that popular education must flow out of the higher 
institutions, as the showers that water the valleys and plains fall from 
clouds which were gathered on the mountains. 

The university, the academies, the normal schools, once started into 
existence, must move on together. Each is necessary to the whole, 
and the prosperity of each contributes to the prosperity of whole. 
Nothing but sheer sciolism or other ignorance can conceive of any 
opposition between them. As it has been truly said : ‘* Education is 
like a garden of trees, where some are just springing from the earth, 
some have attained a young growth, some are beginning to tower 
aloft in nascent form, beauty and strength, while others have reached a 
mature a majestic growth, and are bearing seeds and scattering them 
far and wide. There can be no great trees, unless there are first little 
sprouts shooting through the soil, but the great trees sow the seeds 
which perpetuate the kind.” 


—————$—$¢--—____—_- 


HOW CAN CHILDREN BE TAUGHT TO READ NATURALLY? 


BY S. W. POWELL. 


That there are few good readers, even among well-educated people, 
is a fact too plain to need proof. This need not be so. We allow bad 
elocution, and indeed by our clumsy methods almost necessitate it, 
during the first half-dozen of the school years of most children. Only 
now and then does a child become a natural, easy, forcible reader after 
these years of mal-practice. 

A few suggestions, the result of a good deal of study on this matter, 
may be acceptable to your readers. The rule of never doing, if we 
can help it, more than one thing at a time, is important here. In good 
reading there are several distinct processes, each of which is full of 
difficulty for an untrained person. 

First. Tn order that a sentence may be uttered well, it should be in 
the mind before speech begins. This involves word-recognition in 
reading for one thing, and for another, understanding of the meaning of 
every word, and again of the power of words in their relations. No 
one can read a sentence well who cannot recognize évery word strictly 
at sight, and take in the whole, without conscious effort, by a glance of 
the eye several times more rapid than ordinary utterance. This should 
not involve any labor which will distract the mind from attending to 
the meaning of the sentence and its relations to the whole passage. 

By some means the child must be made familiar with the appearance 
to the eye of every word in the lesson before he attempts to read it. 
Besides this it will be requisite that the words are all understood, and 
that the ideas contained in the sentence are not too difficult for his 
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comprehension, and are ideas which will interest him. Also, of course, 
involved syntax, and long periods, no matter how delicately balanced 
and forcible, are to be discarded. 

All this is evident enough, but how can we realize it? Especially 
how can we make it certain that when the child first comes to the read- 
ing of the piece, he shall be able to recognize every word at sight as 
readily as an adult, so that his whole mind may have the necessary 
freedom to concentrate itself upon expression ? The methods of secur- 
ing this will depend very much upon the teacher, the number of schol- 
ars, the closeness of application, ete. 

With plenty of blackboard space this plan may do for young schol- 
ars: Mark all the words in the lesson likely to be at all unfamiliar. 
Let an older scholar print these upon the board. Let the class copy on 
their slates as many as five times, allowing when practicable exchange 
of slates for criticism, or getting the criticism from older scholars. 
Then in class these words can be vociferated, using the blackboard 
as a tablet in any of the ways recommended in the ‘“ Word-method ” 
Reader. 

Anotker useful drill is to have the entire piece read ten or twenty 
times backward, pronouncing the words with the falling inflection to 
avoid tendency to suspend the voice in a drawling way while the 
scholar is deciding what is the next word. 

A useful variation in school readers would be to have all the words 
of a lesson printed in broken order for practice in word calling, before 
reading. ‘There is no trouble, if the teacher is ingenious and knows 
how (in mixed schools) to use older scholars in the merely mechan- 
ical part of preparing a class to read a piece, in rendering all this drill 
interesting. By this great amount of exercise in printing, there is 
gained too, a practical acquaintance with the spelling of words which 
nothing else perhaps will give. 

When by these or any other methods the pupil can recognize at sight 
any word in the lesson as quickly as an adult, he is prepared to hear 
the piece read by the teacher and discussed, if discussion is necessary. 
Words may need to be explained, sentences unravelled, allusions ex- 
plained, etc. This must be done by the teacher, and if she is not 
bright and apt, just here is where she will be likely to fail. It may be 
made very interesting and profitable. Topics suggested by this dis- 
cussion may very profitably, even with primary scholars, as I know by 
careful experiment, be assigned as subjects for printed compositions. 

Second. Articulation must have a good deal of attention by itself. 
The pupil should be able to utter any combination of sounds he may 
meet in the piece with tolerable clearness, before he attempts reading 
it. The methods of securing this are various. Spelling by sounds 
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ought to be practiced until any combination of vocal elements can be 
analyzed accurately and readily. Some of the best sound-spellers I 
have ever had, have been very young. Two or three minutes spent 
at each recitation in articulation exercises, will work wonders. 
Among the best of these, if not used too exclusively, and if care is 
taken to avoid the formation of tones too far back in the throat, is sim- 
ultaneous declamation after the teacher, of familiar pieces of sentences, 
uttering the vowels alone. Apt older scholars can conduct an exer- 
cise of this kind for younger ones. 

Third. At this stage, and not before the class are prepared to read, 
they should be trained to decide, at the rhetorical pauses, how much 
of what follows is necessary to make sense, or to be uttered before an- 
other rhetorical pause. (Of course no such big words need be 
used with young scholars, but he needs, and in all his ordinary 
speech uses, a very distinct conception of the thing). If the syntax 
of the piece is simple enough, there will rarely be difficulty. But he 
must always know what he is going to say before he says it. 

As to the shades of inflection, etc., most scholars will be the con- 
stant instructors of the teacher. If they from the first only utter that 
which is so familiar as to be thoroughly their own, and if they are 
always encouraged to utter it just as they would if they were saying 
it of themselves, the majority of children will be a constant surprise 
to the teacher by the purity and justness of their expression. And 
she is not fit for her work if she does not get many valuable hints in 
elocution by teaching children thus. 

It will no doubt be objected that progress through the book will be 
slow. It will not be a bit too slow. The bane of reading generally is 
too early advance into reading matter which is beyond the child. If 
this advance can be checked, and yet the child be kept happy and busy, 
there will be great gain in a slower rate in getting througli the book. 
A great advantage of early and constant printing and writing of read- 
ing lessons, is that it supersedes the spelling book. Enough time is 
wasted in separate spelling exercises in most schools, to master French 
or German, and spelling is not well learned at that. There will never 
be any bad spelling among scholars trained as above recommended; 
that is if they from the first correct each others work, marking bad 
spelling as well as other inaccuracies. 


— ~~ p—____—_. 


InstRuCTION ends in the school room, but education ends only with 
life. A child is given to the universe to educate.—Robertson. 
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CoLERIDGE says the worst kind of vice is advice. 
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REAL AND IDEAL TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS. 


BY P. DONNELLY, POMEROY SCHOOL, MILWAUKEE. 


There is a vast difference between the real and ideal in any condition 
or thing. Reality is fact; ideality is fiction. Teachers and schools 
exist as other persons and things exist—imperfect at best. The ideal 
teacher and school are more the subjects of those who write on school 
topics, than the real. As proper subjects for exercising the imagina- 
tion, they cannot be objected to, but as being the most suited to 
improve what is defective and disseminate what is good, in teachers 
and schools, they are highly objectionable. Many who essay to 
delineate what the teacher should be, present us with a picture of an 
ideal instead of a real teacher—a saint instead of a sinner. Teachers and 
schools, like other persons and things, can only approximate perfection. 

That teacher whose moral, mental and physical powers have all 
been trained to perform their respective duties perfectly, and who has 
acquired an exact and perfect knowledge of all known subjects, would 
undoubtedly be a valuable acquisition to the best school in the world. 
But, the non-existence of such a teacher renders any speculation on the 
kind of school he might keep, ideal. However, our educational litera- 
ture coming mostly from the pens of teachers, deals largely with such 
topics. This course is not in harmony with this practical, progressive, 
materialistic age. 

The unfortunate teacher, who, occasionally, errs in either morals or 
discipline, receives no sympathy or pity from educational writerse 
Not content with holding ,him up, conspicuously accompanied by his 
fault, misfortune or crime, he is made the object a ridicule and denuci- 
ation. The good Samaritans among teachers seldom manifest them- 
selves. If we fail to reach the standard which has been devised, 
entirely by the imagination, we have mistaken our avocation; in fact if 
we have not reached a point sufficiently elevated to be enabled to look 
down commiseratingly on the rest of humanity, we are unfit to teach, 
and should lose no time in finding some other employment. If we are 
belew this ideal ‘standard, we are merely pensioners on the profession, 
drones in the hive, or negative workers at best. faults, follies and 
failings are intolerable to our ideal teachers. 

The captain who loses a ship, the engineer who blows up a steam- 
boat or a mill, the printer who knocks his case into “pi,” or the 
apostle who denies his master, are all forgiven, permitted to try again. 
Would it not be well to exercise a little charity on those teachers who 
occasionally render themselves liable to complaint? We are all men 
and women, and “ to err is human.” 
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ALPHABETIC DRILLING. 


BY HENRY CROUSE, DUNN COUNTY. 


The truth that alphabetic drilling has a retrading influence on the 
educational advancement of young learners, was again quite satisfac- 
torily proved to my mind by a reading exercise a few weeks since be- 
tween two school boys Albert P. and George, of equal age but of 
widely unequal school privileges. George had attended school about 
thirteen and one-half months, about ten months under the old time- 
honored drill of the spelling-book; spelling words: orally from the 
spelling-book with no intervening exercise of reading, writing or 
cipher—not even counting. Albert had attended school about four 
months under the instruction of the same teacher that George did dur- 
ing the the same length of time, but under the more modern (Pes- 
talozzian,) regime of never being required to repeat mere words to 
which no meaning is attached, and of never being permitted to pass an 
erroneous reading without being corrected, nor an unintelligible one 
without being understood. The result of these two very dissimilar 
methods of teaching was never so apparent as in this reading exercise, 
selected from Sander’s Second Reader. George in spite of his super- 
ior school advantages read in the most unintelligible manner, having 
first to spell the most simple words, repeating inaudibly the letters of 
even such words as “ man,” and “ yet,” etc., before he could pronounce 
them. The pauses by this reading were of such improper and unusu- 
al length, and so distorted the text, that neither hearer nor the read- 
er himself could hardly recognize. a single thought which the words 
were intended to express. And still he can’ spell orally with the most 
surprising rapidity (and also with peculiar indistinctness and _listless- 
ness) most of the words two-thirds way through Sander’s spelling- 
book. Perhaps some may feel surprise at this. But why? Howcan 
a pupil read otherwise than he has been taught? George has been 
taught or drilled to rehearse printed words by naming each letter sepa- 
rately, and thus by the force of educated habit, he is compelled to do. 
On the other hand the task (every alternate verse) assigned to Albert 
was read by him with such life-like earnestness, appropriate intona- 
tion, and with so much thought and feeling, that even one of the most 
devoted adherents of the enfeebling method of the spelling-book drill 
could not help expressing herself convinced; and in her admission 
of this truth the whole school now concur. Now in penning these re- 
marks, I do not wish to reproach or blame any person or persons. 
The mischievous influence of erroneous systems and the prevalence of 
ignorance and immorality, are the combatants against which teachers 
should war; not ‘ flesh and blood.” 
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The study of the spelling-book may serve a useful purpose as a re- 
view exercise of rapid pronunciation for advanced scholars, but be- 
ginners trying to acquaint themselves with the visage of strange words 
ought not be blindfolded, as is virtually done in this spelling-book 
drill, by reiterating the letters composing the words without the aid 
of the eyes. Beginners should be encouraged to gaze upon words with 
open eyes, and with awakened minds, until they recognize their pecu- 
liar orthoephic physiognomy at a glance. They must be led to take in 
all the letters of a word ina bulk, for thus they actually learn to do 
subsequently when they become skillful readers. 


2 pe 


FOIBLES OF TEACHERS. 
Mr. J. teaches by example. He wears his pantaloons-legs inside his 


boot-legs, and seventeen of the eighteen boys in his school do the 
same. The eighteenth boy would if he could, but he is a wee fellow, 
and wears very short trowsers that only reach to the tops of his 
boots. Many worse habits are taught pupils by the example of 
teachers. What right has a teacher in high or low position to smoke 
‘or chew tobacco and be a stumbling-block for the ones he should make 
nobler by his example? A teacher should always remember that his 
pupils will imitate to a great extent his example. He should teach 
good habits by example, as well as otherwise. His influence should at 
all times be for good. He is not wortky of the noble calling of teacher 
if he will influence a pupil in any manner to evil. He should influ- 
ence them to morality; and who can tell the good work that can be 
done for life and for eternity by the faithful Christian teacher ? 

Miss K. repeats the answers of her pupils. She does this thousands 
of times, and has probably never had her attention called to it. When 
her pupil answers Cape Horn, she repeats—Cape Horn. When one 
answers, A noun is a name, she says, Yes, a noun isa name. Why do 
teachers generally have this habit of repetition? Many reputed excel- 
lent teachers would be surprised if told how many thousand times 
each week they repeat the answers of their pupils. 

Mr. N. has such beautiful whiskers. He strokes them so lovingly 
with his left hand while he holds the books, uses the chalk, ete., with 
his right hand. He has done this 2,562 1-2 times this afternoon, by 
actual count. There would have been no fraction, had he not sleepily 
dropped a book and instinctively tried to catch it before he had time to 
consider that he is unused to such sudden efforts of muscle. Many 
teachers have their peculiar school-room habits. Some walk the floor 
with sentinel step, some are born tired, and from their chairs are 
inseparable, and some have other peculiar habits; but for a young 
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teacher with rooms in his upper. story to let, there can be no greater 
devotion than to caress his beautiful whiskers and mustache. 

Miss O. has a beau. This is all well enough, but what right has she 
on account of late hours to be sleepy and dull in school, and hence 
have dull and sleepy pupils? Why should she be sewing, and making 
tatting and embroidery, during recess and noon-times? A person is 
not fit for the position of teacher who will not live to honor this 
position, and who will not devote the whole time at school to his 
school-work. A teacher has no right to habitually read papers, books, 
magazines, novels, etc., or do any work for self, to the loss of time and 
interest of pupils. A poor excuse it is that pupils do not seem to 
need the teacher’s aid, for it is the teacher’s business to see that the 
habit of work in his pupils gives himself necessary employment while 
at school, and very much to do outside of the ordinary school-hours.— 
Illinois Teacher. 


———————¢--—____—_. 


TEACHING PUBLIC SCHOOL. 





Forty little urchins, 
Coming through the door, 

Pushing, crowding, making 
A tremendous roar. 

Why don’t you keep quiet? 
Can’t you mind the rule? 

Bless me, this is pleasant, 
Teaching Public School! 


Forty little pilgrims, 
On the road to fame! 
If they fail to reach it, 
Who will be to blame? 
High and lowly station;— 
Birds of every feather— 
On a common level, 
Here are brought together. 


Dirty little faces, 

Loving little hearts, 
Eyes brim full of mischief, 
Skilled in all its arts. 
That’s a precious darling: 
What are you about? 
“May I pass the water?” 

“Please, may I go out?” 


Boots and shoes are scuffling, 
Slates and books are rattling, 
And in the corner yonder, 
Two pugilists are battling. 


Others cutting didoes— 
What a botheration! 

No wonder we grow crusty, 
From such association! 


Anxious parent drops in, 
Merely to inquire 
Why Ais olive branches 
Do not shoot up higher; 
Says he wants his children 
To mind their p’s and q’s, 
And hopes their brilliant talents 
Will not be abused. 


Spelling, reading, writing, 
Putting up the younger ones, 
Fuming, scolding, fighting, 
Spurring on the dumb ones, 
Gymnasts, vocal music! 
How the heart rejoices 
When the sivcer comes to 
Cultivate the voices! 


Institutes attending, 
Making out reports, 
Giving Object Lessons, 
Class Drill of all sorts, 
Reading, dissertations, 
Feeling like a fool— 
Oh, the untold blessing 
Of the Public school! 
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PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 


I have used the following system in teaching classes of the first and 
- second grades, and have found that it works well: 

First, go over the particular subject under consideration, as Interest, 
Exchange, etc., until all in the class seem to understand it. Then, 
have each pupil prepare examples of his own to give to the whole 
class, for them to solve. Take all the time allowed for the recitation, 
and for more than one day, if necessary, allowing each member of the 
class an opportunity to give one or more examples. 

After a little practice, pupils learn to prepare good, practical exam- 
ples, and take pleasure in such an exercise. Of course, each one keeps 
his example a secret, until called upon to read it during a recitation. 
Some will exercise their ingenuity in preparing examples to puzzle the 
rest of the class; but all will try to have good examples, and such ones 
as will, in their opinion, test the ability of their classmates to solve. 
Such examples should be performed by the pupils at their desks, so 
that no one can see any part of another’s work. 

The pupil who gives the example, having had time to solve it care- 
fully, is usually correct, but sometimes he is not. In marking for such 
a recitation, deduct credits for every incorrect solution made by any 
one. That there may be no chance for favoritism, not even the teacher 
should know anything about the examples until they are read to the 
class. It becomes necessary, then, that the teacher should also solve 
the questions given, so that he may be able to note the errors made, 
and call attention to anything particularly wrong, or anything really 
good, in a solution. 

Be sparing of censure for an improper solution, though all should 
see clearly where the errors are; but fail not to praise a solution that 
is correct, and also particularly fine on account of some unusually short 
or new method. A good teacher will readily see how to make such an 
exercise very interesting to his pupils, and also very beneficial. In 
reviews I would use this method altogether, not having anything to do 
with the examples given in the text-book. If any particular point is 
not brought out by the examples prepared by the class, the teacher can 
himself give examples, or call the attention of his class to the fact, and 
have them try again. ; 

We hear considerable complaint in a strain something like the fol- 
lowing: ‘ Oh yes, these scholars can work very difficult questions 
found in their arithmetics, but take them away from their books, and 
they are lost—they can do nothing!” I contend that if a pupil has so 
mastered every subject of arithmetic that he can prepare and solve his 
own examples, he will not be found wanting after he leaves school.— 
Selected. 
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THE ROLL OF HONOR. 


Did it ever occur to the teachers who use in their schools the “ Roll 
of Honor” as a stimulus to exertion and good conduct, that the man- 
ner in which it is generally employed is based upon the* idea that 
every scholar is a culprit, and that he is to be considered such until he 
proves himself otherwise? This is the case. The school is generally 
begun with no name on the Roll and each pupil is encouraged to con- 
duct himself so as to deserve a place on it. That is, they are all un- 
worthy and they must prove themselves worthy. If it is an honor to 
have their names on the Roll, it is a dishonor not to have them there. 
The school is begun by not having any there; that is to say, by consid- 
ering every pupil disgraced. Now we recommend to teachers just the 
opposite course. Our own experience has proved it much the most 
effective for good. Open the school by placing every name on the Roll 
of Honor. Let the scholars feel that you believe they are every one 
worthy of it. Place the Roll on the blackboard where all can see it. 
Have it headed with beautiful letters. Be in the habit of calling the 
attention of visitors to it. Make the erasure of his name from that 
list the severest punishment you can inflict upona pupil. If you can, 
have the list printed every week ia the papers. Let the time that any 
name remains off be in proportion to the offense and after-behavior of 
the pupil. 

By the exercise of judgment and tenderness, this “ Roll of Honor” 
will become a “ power behind the throne” more potent than any phys- 
ical punishment that can be devised. Pupils dread punishments not so 
much for their severity as for the rank they seem to hold in the practice 
ofthe teacher. If the teacher whips for every common offense, the pupils 
will care less for a whipping than they would for a gentle chiding, if 
the teacher very seldom scolded. Ina room where flogging had been 
the rule with the teacher, we saw the pupils suddenly become still as 
death, with excitement, and some cry, while the teacher solemnly 
stepped to the board and erased the name of a boy who the term be- 
fore was the hardest case in school. We inferred that this erasure of 
a name was a very unusual occurrence, and we know that the punish- 
ment had more effect upon the minds of the pupils and the offender 
than any whipping we ever saw administered. 

Teachers, don’t make flogging common. Begin by placing every 
pupil’s name on the Roll of Honor in your mind, if not on the board. 
Make your severest punishment light, then your lightest punishment 
will be severe.—Morris (Ill.) Scholastic. 


_— 
>> 





Aw agreeable person is one who agrees with you. 
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FLOWERS FOR A GRAVE SOD. 


BY MRS. H. E. G. AREY. 


Fair first fruits, praise-breathing blossoms— 
Softly to my hands they cling; 

Will she see them, when we bring her 
These first offerings of spring? 

- Will she greet the gift we give her, 

From the land she treads in bliss, 

Through the mist that shrouds the river, 
She on that side—we on this? 


Will she come this day and linger 
Where the beauteous casket lies, — 
The fair temple whence her spirit 
Passed from our adoring eyes, 
Three years since this sweet spring morning? 
Three years since—alas! alas! 
Without shadow, without warning, 
Died its altar fires for us. 


Nay,—the star whose rays unceasing 
To our gloomy path were given, 
Ever softening and increasing, 
Gained fresh light and passed to heaven. 
Spirit? purer grown and stronger, 
Fit to strike the chords above! 
Father, is it ours no longer? 
Ours with its sustaining love? 


Loved of heaven, her love hath crowned me 
With all glorious hopes entwined— 
Tis her sweet breath floating round me 
While these fragile flowers I hind. 
There’s no mist, and there’s no river; 
Only lack of power to see. 
Father, it was mine forever— 
That sweet gift thou gavest me. 


These the blighting winds shall wither, 
Scattering all their gorgeous bloom; 

Or some hand our buds may gather 
From the consecrated tomb. 

But the message that they bear her 
Naught can stay, and none can share; 

She, than all earth’s blossoms fairer, 
Knows the burden that they bear. 


Wuitewater, May 7, 1871. 
2—[VoL. I..—No. 6.] 
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THE TEACHER’S MISSION. 
BY FANNIE I, KENNISI, KILBOURN CITY. 


The great cbject of a teacher is to enlarge and purify the soul, to 
fill the mind with youthful aspirations and to fit his pupil for some use- 
ful occupation when he goes forth from the seclusion of the school- 
room, to mingle in the stirring life that heaves and foams around him. 

The work is not one of a few short weeks, or months. It is one of 
years, and requires wisdom, patience and kindness; and the hand of, 
the little one must be firmly grasped, when he takes his first feeble 
steps, or the young feet may wander away and many precious moments 
be lost ere the error is corrected, and the child is again journeying on 
the right path to the Fountain of Knowledge. 

In no better way can a pupil’s mind be cultivated, and his intellect 
expanded, than by referring him to the scenes that are constantly pass- 
ing on around him; by encouraging him to seek information from that 
never-failing source, nature. 

The wild flowers, that bloom along the road side, have, in every leaf 
and stamen, a lesson of beauty and symmetry. The lofty trees, with 
their wide spreading branches, unfold a lesson of strength and useful- 
ness. Everything, from the blue violet to the loftiest tree; from the 
tiny rivulet over which a child could step to the mighty river, which 
rolls along in majestic strength, will teach nunrberless lessons, and if 
the mind of the scholar can only be directed to them, their loveliness 
will impart a love of the beautiful, and in view of their greatness his 
mind will become strong and his understanding enlarged. 

Turning to other subjects, how can a teacher better interest his 
scholars in the study of History, than by referring them to the scenes 
that have latest transpired, and to words that have fallen from the lips 
of living orators? Here the teacher’s mission is to make them feel that 
the words which they read are not useless fables or wild legends, but 
that they are records of the deeds and words of men of our own time 
and country. But the lessons should not be of the present alone, for 
looking through the dark vista of years, almost forgotten, we may see 
many scenes of the noblest work; and while perusing chronicles of 
ages almost buried in antiquity, we may learn priceless lessons of truth 
and virtue. 

Taking the past history of our own country, which reaches over a 
comparatively short period, we can find almost countless instances of 
the noblest heroism and sublimest faith, which, if instilled into the 
mind of the youthful learner, will nerve him to higher attainments and 
induce him to look beyond vain praise and meaningless flattery to the 
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consciousness of living for a noble purpose. Thus combining the wis- 
dom of the past and the learning of the present, like harvests from 
many fields, we may store the youthful mind with a choice abundance 
of useful knowledge, and guide the young feet in the path of rectitude 
and honor. 

Thus, like a mighty stream that is ever gaining strength in its on- 
ward flow, the child with its increasing power will outgrow the bonds 
of ignorance and superstition and step forth into strong manhood or 
blooming womanhood with a purpose in life, a purpose noble and true, 
as the happy result of the faithful teacher’s mission. 


a 
TEXT BOOKS IN UNITED STATES HISTORY—IL. 
BY PROF. ALLEN OF THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 


The method of instruction in the history of one’s own country should 
differ not only in degree but in nature, from that of other countries. 
Foreign history is of importance to us only as it teaches us a lesson, 
or possesses some peculiar and direct interest for us. The details, 
except so far as they tend to those two ends, are of no consequence 
whatever to us, and it is a waste of time for pupils of fifteen to study 
them. In regard to one’s one country, on the other hand, it is hardly 
possible to have the knowledge too minute, provided a proper method 
of instruction is observed. And further, not only are details of more 
consequence in the history of one’s own country, but they can be 
learned much more easily, because the names, places and many of the 
events are already familiar to the pupil’s mind. While, therefore, I 
would have a text book in European history consist of a series of pic- 
tures, connected by a slender thread of narration, I would have a 
United States history consist of a continuous narration, with just as 
much well selected detail as the space will admit of. 

If the principle here laid down is correct, it follows that our school 
text-books on European history are all prepared upon a false plan; 
while those upon United States history follow in general a correct 
one. And in fact they all have a good deal of merit, and any one of 
them, in the hands of a good teacher, will give good results. Let us, 
however, enter into a more precise examination of them, in regard to 
the three points laid down—distinctness of outline, vividness of pic- 
ture and individuality of the characters: 

Of these, the first—the distinct outline of events—is the most 
essential for the school-room. It depends upon two things—arrange- 
ment and emphasis. In the first place, events should be so grouped 
that their natural relation to one another will be readily perceived, 
and the student will get a clear idea of their succession and mutual . 
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dependence. In the second place, events of prime importance should 
be brought out with great fulness and made to occupy the place in the 
pupil’s mind which they occupy in reality. 

Almost all our American histories are very defective in these two 
points. The book is generally broken up into short chapters, sup- 
posed to be of the right length for a lesson; events are so scattered 
among ‘these chapters that each one shows as an isolated and inde- 
pendent fact; and one receives about as much emphasis and appears 
about as important as another. The illustrations, too, are for the most 
part wholly worthless, with the exception of the maps and plans. 
Nothing belongs properly to a text book which is not really iustrative; 
but these pictures teach nothing—they merely take up room, or—worse 
than that—are false and misleading. 

I propose now to examine the leading text books in American his- 
tory, in view of the principle here laid down. 


- + oC 
COMMPARATIVE ETYMOLOGY. 
DR. J. B. FEULING, STATE UNIVERSITY. 


‘The following examples illustrate Grimm’s law of the interchange of 


‘mute consonants: 


.. 2. 3 4, 
Sanskrit, kirsha, gainu, hjas, tri, 
Greek, keras, gonu, thhes, treis, 
Latin, cornu, genu, heri, tres, 
Gothic, haurn, kniu, hes-ternus, _ threis, 
‘German, horn, knie, gestern, drei, 
English, horn. knee. yesterday. _ three. 
5. 6. ‘f 8. 
Ss., dacan, dwar, prinas, bhratr, 
Gr., deka, thura, pleos, phrator, 
we decem, Joris, plenus, Jrater, 
Go., taihun, daur. Sulls, brothar, 
Ge., zehn, thiire, voll, bruder, 
E., ten. door. Full. brother. 
4, 1. 4, . 8. 
Ss.,  ¢anus, kas, ka, kad, sthag, bhrag, 
Gr., ¢anaos, kos and pos, sthegos, tegos, phlego, 
| tenuis, quis, quae, quid, tectum, Jlagro, 
Go., dunni, hoas, hoo, hoa, thak, bairht, 
Ge., diinn, was, dach, percht, old Ge. 
E., thin. what. thatch. bright. 


Heap. The identity ef head and Sanskrit hapala and Greek kephale 
might probably be questioned, without a knowledge of Grimm’s law. 
In Latin we find caput, in Gothic haubith, Old German houpit, German 
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houpt. The changes in the letters of these words are made according 
to analogy: thus, cand /, at the beginning of words in Latin and 
Greek, correspond to 4 in the Teutonic languages, as Greek hard-ia, 
Latin cor, cord-is, Gothic hairto, Old German hérza, Modern German 
herz, English heart; so also Greek kyon, kyn-os, Latin can-is, Gothic 
hunths, German hund, English hound, the d at the end being a prolon- 
gation of the sound, on the same principle as the common people in 
England say gown-d. Many similar instances might be quoted, as 
Greek kanab-is, Latin cannab-is, German hau’, English hemp, ete. 

Despor. Liddell and Scott call the etymology of this word uncer- 
tain, and others derive it in a quid pro quo fashion from déo, I bind, 
without being able to account for the py. This is one of those innu- 
merable cases in Greek etymology, which show that the philological 
student has to make up his mind to acquire a knowledge of the Sans- 
krit to master not only the etymology but also the syntax of the Greek 
grammar. The Greek despotés, from which we have our despot, and 
which is found in all cognate languages, represents the Sanskrit disa- 
pait, acompound of disa=people and pati—ruler, and is an ancient name 
for King. Webster’s dictionary refers also the Old Slavonic title gos- 
pod, gospodin to the Greek despotes. Max Miiller was the first to 
show that “a Slavonic g does not correspond to Sanskrit v or d, and 
that the t of “ pate” cannot become d. Beufey, who derives “ gospod,” 
from the Vaidik “ gaspate,” avoids the former, but not the latter diffi- 
culty; and it is certainly better to state these difficulties than to en- 
deavor to smuggle in some ancient Aryan terms in defiance of laws 
which can never be violated with impunity.”” We may add here, that 
the Greek potnia, which is frequently used in the sense of a “ mis- 
tress,” is the same as the Sanskrit patni, “a mistress,’ from the root 
pi, “to defend” or “ preserve.” The latter part of the feminine des- 
poina, is also the Latin pot-ens, pot-sum (possum), and many well 
known words contain the same root. 
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OUR SCHOOL DAYS. 





Who that has a love, knowledge, or a taste for that which refines 
and elevates, will deny that the “Golden hours” of life, are those 
which are spent in school? 

Not only on account of the worth of knowledge, but because in those 
hours passed our merry joyous childhood, our happy careless youth- 
time. Scenes of mirth, and scenes of sadness have mingled in the 
experience of every school-girl and boy. We have each had our 
school chum and our school rival. Our childish agreements, and our 
petty animosities. 
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Most of us can remember the different teachers to whom we have 
gone, some of whom we feared, while others we loved. The former 
ruled with “an iron sway,” the latter by the “ law of love.” 

There usually happens in every school to be one scholar, one luckless 
wight, who is made by the whole school “the butt of ridicule,” and the 
object of all good natured sport. And if he happens to be jolly sort of 
a fellow, with a not over burdened share perceptive faculties—poor fel- 
low!. there is no end to the pokes and misdemeanors which fall to his 
unlucky lot. And if it so happen that he is not a particular favorite 
of—or using a somewhat more comprehensive term—if he does not 
-keep on the right side of the teacher, he must consequently suffer very 
often for other’s faults. 

There is also, usually, one general favorite. One who has the 
affections of all the scholars. But not by professions of friendship, 
which are not felt, not by deceitful arts did she gain them. It was by 
being pleasant and affable to those whom she considered her equals, 
and kind and considerate towards her inferiors. Is it any wonder that 
every body loves her? 

Again there are some scholars, (I reget to say that this class includes 
the greater portion,) who care only for “number one.” They attend 
school term after term without so much as speaking to half of the 
scholars; possibly they have a few confidential friends. 

As for myself I feel nothing but the purest friendship toward every 
scholar, large or small, rich or poor, and would manifest that friend- 
ship, were I sure it would be returned. 

Our school days will soon be over. Let us then make them as 
pleasant for each other as possible, for in so doing we will ourselves be 


happy.—Selected. 


SiS adllles eeineedte 

Vaniety.—They [children] quickly grow weary of the same thing, 
and so have almost their whole delight in change and variety. It isa 
contradiction to the natural state of childhood for them to fix their 
fleeting thoughts. Whether this be owing to the temper of their 
brains or the quickness and instability of their animal spirits over 
which the mind has not got full command; this is visible, that it is 
pain to children to keep their thoughts steady to anything. A lasting 
continued attention is one.of the hardest tasks that can be imposed on 
them; and therefore he that requires their application should endeavor 
to make what he proposes as grateful and agreeable possible; at least, he 
ought to take care not to join any displeasing or frightful idea with it. 
If they come not to their books with some kind of liking and relish, it 
is no wonder their thoughts should be perpetually shifting from what 
disgusts them and seek better entertainment in more pleasing objects, 
after which they will unavoidably be gadding.—LockE. 
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OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 


Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent. 
ANNULLING CERTIFCATES. | 

Q. If the majority of a district board insist upon employing or 
retaining an unfit teacher, is a county superintendent authorized in 
annulling such teacher’s certificate as a means of preventing it? 

A. This question opens the discussion of an important matter. 
Parents have the primary right of determining who shall instruct their 
children. Ina public school this right of selection is devolved upon 
the board, especially upon the clerk. But as a measure of prudence, 
an examining officer comes between—formerly a town superintendent— 
now a county superintendent. No person can legally be employed in 
a public school who does not hold the proper certificate from the 
proper examining officer. But within this limitation, the board are 
the sole legal judges of who shall be employed. They may make an 
unwise selection; and may, in the judgment of others, unwisely retain 
a teacher who, as they think, fails in the school. But those who are 
dissatisfied have no remedy byond patience, expostulation, or keeping 
their children at home. The law does not countenance them in seek- 
ing the interference of the county superintendent simply to remove the 
obnoxious teacher from the school; and whether his interference is 
sought or not, the want of entire success on the part of the teacher in 
that particular school, or a failure to give satisfaction, is of itself no 
sufficient reason why his certificate should be annulled. Although a 
teacher, for some particular reasons, may comparatively fail in one 
school, he may do very well in another. The question of his continu- 
ance in the school is for himself and his employers to determine. Of 
course nothing here said is intended to imply that the advice and 
persuasion of the county superintendent may not properly and usefully 
be sought, nor that a county superintendent has not power to annul a 
teacher’s certificate, under the provisions of law, when it is made evi- 
dent to him that it ought to be annulled, for general lack of moral 
character, learning or ability to teach. The bare fact, however, that 
the teacher all this time holds a certificate, unannulled, of itself no 
more proves that he has succeeded in the school, or has come up the full 
measure of his duty, or has done all that needed to be done, than the 
diploma of a physician proves that he has properly treated a patient, 
when it is notorious that the patient continually grew worse and 
finally died. But as it would not be fair to say that he had forfeited 
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his diploma because his patient didn’t get well, so it would be quite 
absurd to pretend that he had an absolute and indefeasible right to 
continue to be the physician of the family, so long as his diploma was 
not taken from him, even though he had entered into contract with the 
master of the family in that capacity. The status of a teacher, holding 
a certificate, is not essentially different. It is prima facie evidence of 
ability, and absolute evidence of a legal right to teach, within the ter- 
ritorial limits and during the period named in the certificate. But as 
its possession does not confer a right to teach any particular school, 
until hired to do so, so the holding of such certificate does not pre- 
clude employers from dismissing the holder, if in their judgment good 
reasons exist for so doing. 

Q. Can aschool board legally dismiss a teacher whose certificate has 
not been annulled? 

A. This question has virtually been answered in the answer to the 
preceding one. A teacher is employed under contract. If in the 
judgment of the board the teacher, through neglect, want of special 
skill or some other cause, fail to fulfil the contract, the board must be 
held to have the right to terminate the engagement (just the same as 
in the case of other employers), and to dismiss the teacher. If the 
teacher objects to this, the remedy is a suit at law. If he proves that 
he has been dismissed for no good reason, he can recover wages, and 
perhaps damages beside. 

“¢ PERMITS.” ; 

Q. Isa“ permit” the same as a certificate, and is it legal for the 
board to pay a teacher who is incompetent, and who has only a “ per- 
mit,” if the district is opposed to it? 

A. The school law knows no such term as a“ permit.” It seems 
to be used by a good many persons to denote a limited third grade cer- 
tificate. A county Superintendent may, in his discretion, limit a cer- 
tificate to a particular town, or to a particular district, and the certificate 
so limited is of no validity in any other town or district, as the case 
may be; but within the town or district for which it is granted, it is 
of course perfectly valid, while in force, whatever opinion people in the 
district may entertain of the teacher’s competency, and the teacher is 
entitled to the wages agreed to be paid, so long as he teaches under 
the contract, and is not discharged by the board. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Q. Cana town clerk appoint himself to fill a vacancy in a district 
board ? 

A. It must be held that he cannot. Such an appointment is incon- 
sistent with any proper idea of appointing power. 
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Q. If by act of the legislature, the boundaries of two senatorial 
.istricts, embraced in one county are changed by the transfer of certain 
towns from one to the other, does that immediately change in like 
manner the respective jurisdictions of the two superintendents? 

A. It must be held, that as the change in the senatorial districts is 
not accomplished until new senators are elected and take office, no 
change takes place meanwhile in the jurisdiction of the superin- 
tendents, nor, perhaps, during their terms of office. 

Q. If in setting territory from one district to another, the site up- 
on which the school house stands is inadvertently transferred into the 
other district, does that give a title to the site? 

A. Itdoes not. The territory which forms a school district for 
school purposes is to be distinguished from the district as a corporate 
body. If a district has a title to site, it does not lose the title because 
the section or other portion of land embracing the site is attached to 
another district, any more than a man loses a title to his farm because 
by a change of town lines it passes within the limits of another town. 

Q. Can a district be compelled to pay a teacher out of the treasury, 
when his moral standing and education are insufficient for a limited 
grade certificate, because upon the petition of the majority of the board 
and a few individuals of the district, the County Superintendent grants 
a license to teach, against the wishes of the majority of the district. 

A. This is one of those cases in which a vivid sense of injustice 
leads people to feel that the law ought to be disregarded. But in 
nearly all such cases, the remedy is worse than the disease. Yes, the 
teacher must be paid. The more intelligent portion of the district 
must bring about a better state of things by patience, by a good ex- 
ample, by electing a better school board, not by resisting a legal con- 
tract, or countenancing the violation of law. If a County Superinten- 
dent grants a certificate to a person of bad moral character unwitting- 
ly, it may be presumed that on being properly apprized of the fact, he 
will annul such certificate. 





Wuar to Tracu.—Rey. Charles Brooks, father of State Normal 
Schools in America, was asked by a teacher this question: 


“ What shall I teach my pupils?” 

He answered—“ Teach them very thoroughly these five things: 

“1. To live religiously. 

*¢ 2. To think comprehensively. 

* 3. To reckon mathematically. 

“4, To converse fluently; and, 

“5. To write grammatically. 

“‘ If you successfully teach them these five things, you will nobly 
have done your duty to your pupils, to their parents, to your country 
and to yourself.” 

“Amen!” said the preceptor. 
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Sditforial Biliscellany. 


STATE CERTIFICATES. * 

The Examining Committee desire to call attention again to the fact that the time for the 
Examination is changed from the 7th to the 14th of July—which is to the Friday following 
the session of the State Teachers’ Association. The examination will commence at 10 
o'clock A. M. Further information may be obtained by addressing the State Superintend- 
ent. The action of the committee preparatory to the examination is given below: 


The committee on examination of teachers for State Certificates, met at the office of the 
State Superintendent, Madison, April 27, 1871. Two classes of certificates were ordered: 

A certificate of the first class shall be granted to each person who shall pass a thorough 
examination in Orthography, Reading, Penmanship, Mental and Written Arithmetic, En- 
glish Grammar, Modern Geography in all its departments; History of the United States, 
Physiology, Algebra, Natural Philosophy, Plain Geometry and Theory and Practice of 
Teaching, and who shall also pass a satisfactory examination in English Literature, and in 
the Elementary Principles of Botany, Zoology, Chemistry, Geometry, Political Economy 
and Mental Philosophy, and in the Constitution of the United States and of the State of 
Wisconsin. 

A certificate of the second class shall include all the branches required for the first class 
except Zodlogy, Chemistry, Geology and Pelitical Economy. Principals of High Schools 
are expected to pass an examination for first class. 

In respect to time, place and kind of school taught, the declaration of the applicant will 
be sufficient. As regards success in teaching, written testimonials from employers or other 
competent persons will be required. By “three years” teaching is meant three school 
years of nine months each. Satisfactory evidence in regard to time taught, success and 
character must be presented before any person can be admitted to examination, and should 
be sent to the State Superintendent by the candidate at any early date, so that if defective 
due notice may be given. Any one whose credentials are unsatisfactory will be notified of 
the fact, that the defect may be remedied, or he declared ineligible. The necessary station- 
ery, ete., will be furnished by the State Superintendent, and no fee will be charged for cer- 
tificates. By OrpdER OF THE COMMITTEE. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
_ The following information has been furnished us by ex-President Parker, in behalf of 
President Granam, and in his absence from the state: 

The complete arrangements for the annual session of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will soon be made, and announced in the next number of the JourNnaL; but at present 
only the following facts are definitely known: 

The Association will meet at Madison July 11-13. 

EXERCISES, 


Evening lectures will be delivered by Rev. J. L. Dudley, of Milwaukee; President W. F. 
Phelps, of Winona, Minnesota, and by Hon. Samuel Fallows, State Superintendent. 

Sub-lectures will be given by Judge Knapp, of Madison; President W. C. Whitford, of 
Miltcn, and Professor 8. H. Carpenter, of Madison. 

Papers will be read by Amos W-iting, of Trempealeau; Mary E. Wadsworth, of Beaver 
Dam; Mrs. M. E. Holmes, of Berlin, and Miss Eliza Graves, of Kentucky. 

A poem will be contributed by Mrs. H. E. G. Arey, of Whitewater, and two or more In- 
stitute exercises will be conducted by professional teachers. 


RAILROADS AND STEAMERS. 


All divisions of the Milwaukee and St. Paul railroad will sell rownd trip tickets at 60 
per cent. of regular farés from all stations to Madison and return; and in case the station 
is not on a division extending through Madison, or connecting with it by some other division 
of the Milwaukee and St. Paul railroad, then round trip tickets will be sold to the station 
nearest Madison on the Milwaukee and St. Paul road. The Sheboygan and Fond du Lac 
railway will return teachers free, on presentation of ticket of membership in the Teachers’ 
Association, to conductors on the trains. The Wolf River steamers and the Goodrich 
steamers will return teachers free, on presentation of certificate of membership in the 
Teachers’ Association to clerks on the boats. 
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These special rates will continue from July 11th to 15th, inclusive. 
It is expected that the usual reduction will be made by the Chicago and Northwestern 
railway, and by the Mississippi river steamers. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 


It is also designed to request reduced rates for entertainment at Madison hotels and 
boarding houses. 

It should be thoroughly understood, now and hereafter, that ladies attending the Asso- 
ciation will nor be entertained free by citizens, as heretofore. 

The Executive Committee of the Association’ initiated this action after mature deliber- 
tion, believing that the Association had become burdensome to the citizens, and especially 
so through the irregularities of some of the.teachers who had themselves been entertained. 
It has also appeared that while citizens have been willing, and are yet disposed to tender 
free entertainment, that the acceptance of it defeated one object which the Association has 
in view, by depriving many citizens from attendance upon the exercises, by reason of their 
time being occupied in the necessary preparations for entertainment. 

The usual arr angements will be made for distributing teachers to places of entertain- 
ment, ‘jumediately « on arrival. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL AT OSHKOSH. 

The queen of Lake Winnebago is the locality selected for two important State institu- 
tions. Beside the third Normal School, she will embrace the second Asylum, provided by 
State munificence, for those unfortunates who are bereft of reason. 

Now, in selecting a head for this latter institution, the board whose duty it tt shall be to 
make the selection will not rest satisfied with knowing that the candidate is a skillful and 
experienced physician; nor yet that he has paid some attention to the subject of mental de- 
rangement. They will rightly demand, as a sine qua non, that he shall have had a fair de- 
gree of actual experience and success in the treatment of the insane—and the more of it 
the better. 

It is understood that the Board of Regents of Normal Schools will soon meet to deter- 
mine upon a head for the school about to be opened at Oshkosh. The public, and especially 
the young teachers who are looking forward hopefully to that opening, have a right to expect 
that the Normal Board will be governed by the same rule. There is no good reason for 
founding and equipping, at large expense, a system of so-called “ Normal Schools,” if they 
are not to be made, as fast and far as possible, professional schcols—schools where those 
who attend may learn how to teach; and this not merely by being properly and skillfully 
taught as pupils, but by receiving, as much as may be, while they remain there, careful 
professional training. The difference in the ability to furnish and’ secure this training be- 
tween a man who has had ten or fifteen years successful experience in the work, and one 
who has had little or none, though both may be skillful teachers, is of course immense. This 
the Normal Board of" course understand; and if there be any force in the demand that they 
shall put Wisconsin men in the Normal Schools—which, however, is rather a narrow 
view of the subject—then fortunately the Board are not required to go beyond the limits of 
the State to find a man whom they have endorsed as a skillful and successful worker in this 
field, and who has dad long and varied experience. 


PERSONAL. 

General Fattows, our State Superintendent, is spending a part of the month of May 
eastward, and will visit some of the Normal Schoels on his route. Returning by Toronto; 
and visiting the Normal School located in that beautiful city, he will be back before the 
close of the month; and our next number, or possibly the last pages of this, may be ex- 
pected to contain some notes of what he has seen. 

Rosert GranaqM, Esq., the Agent of the Normal Board, is taking a look, we understand» 
at the Training School at Oswego; of which, as we hope, both the readers of the Journal 
and the future Institutes, will learn somewhat to their profit after his return. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL MEETINCS. 

The great gathering will this year be at St. Louis. The sessions will commence Tuesday, 
August 22, at 10 a. m., and continue through Thursday. The meetings will mostly be held 
in sections, after the general meeting for organization. The sections are: Department of 
Higher Education, Superintendent’s Section, Normal Section and Elementary Section. 

The programmes for some of the sections are not yet complete. We shall be able to give 
them in full next month. Hon. B. G. Norrurop, of Connecticut, will deliver an address 
before the general association on, Compulsory National System of Education Impracti- 
cable and un-American. Hon. Samvurt Fattows, of this state, is expected to take part in 
the discussion of this subject. 

The hotels in St. Louis will make favorable reduction in their rates, and the usual conces- 
sions are being obtained from the railroads and steamboat lines. The Northern line Packet 
Company will return for one-third fare, including state-room and meals, and the Keokuk 
Packet Company for one-third fare. A trip down the river will be delightful, if the stage of 
water is not too low. 

It will be remembered that the general presiding officer this year is Hon. J. L. Pickarp, 
our former State Superintendent. 


idee ‘Box. 








1. How long shall a class be kept in the intermediate room, in the Grammar Department, 
or in the “ A,” “B” or “C” grade of the High School?—J, I. M. 

No precise answer can well be given to these questions, because there is no fixed and gen- 
erally received scheme for grading schools. In the nature of things, the course must con- 
form to circumstances, and one pupil may, moreover, be able to make much more rapid 
progress than another. The great danger connected with the system of graded schools is 
that it may be made, in the hands of mechanical boards and teachers, a procrustean bed, of 
which the evils far outweigh the advantages. If a course of study in a public school be as- 
sumed to extend over twelve years—say from six to seventeen, or seven to eighteen—each 
year may be assumed to be one “grade.” In the course of study prepared by Superintend- 
ent WeLLs, of the Chicago public schools, and as modified somewhat, under Superintendent 
Picxarp, there are ten grades previous to the high school course, which occupies four years, 
so that the average pupil may be supposed to be in school ten or twelve years; or fourteen, 
if he takes all the high school course. The divisions of “ Primary,” “ Intermediate” and 
“ Grammar” seem to be dropping out of use, and the entire course is now more generally 
divided into “ grades ” simply. 

We should suppose that a pupil who goes through a twelve-years course might ordinarily 
be about three years in each of the departments—Primary, Intermediate, Grammar and 
High School. But this would depend, of course, upon what basis the divisions were made, 
which in any case are somewhat arbitrary. 

Since the foregoing was written, we have received the following from an Seance prac- 
tical teacher: ‘ 

“Three years in each of the four departments of our graded schools is the nearest we 
can come, theoretically or practically, to a course of study. My experience has been, how- 
ever, that when schools are thoroughly organized, and held up to a high efficiency, a ten 
years’ course will make better students, provided they attend uninteruptedly, than twelve 
years, or as we are obliged in most cases to make the course. In the case of a ten-years’ 
course at , we found that three years for Primary, two for Intermediate, two for 
Grammar and three for High School were ample; that what was put down for eleven years 
could easily be worked in nine or ten, 

“Tt is astonishing how voracious students are after a seven years’ course, thoroughly gone 
over. They can do almost anything in the next three years, because there is no time, lost in 
preliminaries. They are ready to work at once, because they have been taught how.” 
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2. What is a High School?—Is. 

The answer to this query has been anticipated in part in that made to the first query. It 
may be replied, however, in a general way, that the term “ High School” can with no sense 
or propriety be applied to a higher grade of a village schoo! because a few pupils in it goa 
little way in Algebra, Natural Philosophy or Latin Grammar. Until it becomes a High 
School in reality, it is more promotive of sound learning to aspire to no higher appellation 
than Grammar School; and even if it becomes a High School proper, it does not follow that 
the teacher must be dubbed “ Professor.” This title belongs properly to higher institutions. 
A High School may be supposed to rank very nearly with the old-fashioned Academy of the 
east. 

4, In ascertaining the cubic contents of a pile of wood, is it proper to say that we multi- 
ply teet by feet? 

There are two sources—or two applications—of numbers. One is duration, or succession, 
and is usually expressed by the word “time,” although this word is not strictly technical, 
and has other uses. The other is space. “All geometrical questions have reference to the 
latter. Hence the word “times” in the definition must mean (in geometry at least) repe- 
titions; and the definition may read, “taking as many repetitions of one dimension as there 
are units in another.” There seems, then, a fallacy in saying “ one may be feet and 
another times,” for if “times” is used with strict accuracy, it has no application to geom- 
etry; if not, it means simply repetitions; and as the unit in the case under consideration is 
a foot, in its present application the definition may read “ taking as many repetitions of the 
feet in length as there are feet in width;” or, if L. M. B. prefer, “‘ taking the feet in one 
number (length) as many times as there are feet in another (width).” Or, in short, we mul- 
tiply “ units” by “ units;” and if the “units ” are feet, we multiply feet by feet. 

It is hardly accurate, I think, to say that “one may be concrete and the other abstract.” 
We may imagine that we have rendered one dimension abstract, by calling it “ units,” or 
“times units;” but we must substitute (or restore) the value of the term “units” in the 
result, or we do not get the correct solution. We may as well multiply feet by feet, as to 
substitute some other name for one factor in the process, and restore the original name in 
the result. Do we not, in principle, “ multiply feet by feet,” when we “change linear feet 
to square feet?” ALPHA. 

10. Is it advisable to have two hours’ recess at noon for schools? 

A Manpison TEAcHER. 

If there must be two sessions in a day, there are some advantages, especially in long 
days, in a two hours’ recess at noon; but would not a session of four hours—from 8 to 
12—with short recesses, be more profitable for younger pupils, in graded schools? 

11. To what extent should teachers use “keys” in school; or should they not be used at 
all? E. F. P. 

12. What day of May is set apart for decorating the soldiers’ graves, and is it a legal 
holiday for teachers? 

The 30th day of May is “Decoration Day.” It is nota legal holiday. The legal holidays 
in this State are New Year’s Day, the Twenty-second of February, the Fourth of July, 
Christinas Day, and such days of Thanksgiving as may be appointed by State or Nationa 
authority. 

18. Given 2?+y?=65; 

a +y'=407; To find x and y. 

Also solve the same in the general form: 

gt y= a; 
w+y°'=b; To find and y. ALPHA, 


Sf 
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Correction.—On page 129, ninth line from the bottom, for rm, rn—1, rn—2, rn—3, 
read 7 7") 7°? 8, and for } read !. Third line from bottom for r 7 7 read r¢ 7° 
2 . Page 1380, second line from top, for’7 7 7% read7 7? ‘7° 3; seventh line from top, 
error in copy, omit itse?f and, tenth line from top, for zrn read 2” - 

See April number. ; L. ©. 








Cducational Sntelligence. 


WiSCONSIN. 

Teacuers’ Institute at Miztoy.—We have been favored with the following account of 
the session: 

Milton seems to be a favored spot. It.is, for it rejoices in a fine college, from whose 
veins ideas are radiating in all directions. It was a fine thing when it was decided to hold 
the Institute there, if for nothing else but the educational atmosphere, although it did not 
interfere with the college. ‘ Read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest,” is believed to be 
synoromous: with study—and this appeared to be the aim of the managers having charge of 
this all-important work. It must be admitted that work has been done by Superintendent 
©. M. Treaz, to bring about-the attendance of one hundred.and twenty teachers and friends 
of the common cause, to aid the movement. 

Professor R. Grauam, of Kenosha, may be counted as the right man to conduct an Insti- 
tute. He believes in ideas being taught, and if in books, all right, if not, he “ manufac- 
tures” them. To my mind, that is one of the most correct “ideas ” which tends to secure an 
education, 

Our worthy State Superintendent, Rev. Save. Fatrows, made a speech defending the 
precious system of our free schools, which was well received, and must be available to every 
true friend of education,.and should be heard by all teachers in our state. That these In- 
stitutes are in a measure to fashion the teacher for future work is a fact, which is no small 
thing when we look upon the teacher as on the great apex of greatness. Professor Gra- 
Haw struck a happy thought here, that an attorney would try to do all he could to win his 
case, yet he is not a teacher, he is a lawyer; but the teacher is up there, above all others, 
and says, “come.” Really, the calling and responsibility of the instructor is a worthy one. 
I have heard it said that teachers who are book-bound in school and out of school should 
not be in a school room; and probably no greater truth.was ever spoken. Assiduity,.order, 
and mental activity are certainly the characteristic marks of the true and faithful student, 
and the person, whether student or not, if he desires to be possessed of facts in after life, 
must accept of these. To give to a company of teachers a dozen isolated words, in which 
we may note “Chief Justice, Paris, Versailles, Legal Tender,” to be thought of and per- 
chance dreamed over, is a fine thing, for it sends the mind out after the riches that are be- 
yond the barriers of loeal thought; it expands the mind, enlarges the circle-of our acquain- 
tance, and exactly fills up the niche, so necessary to be done. As has been truthfully said, it 


** Opens the hemisphered abysses there, 
And we become revealers to ourselves.” 


No doubt. we may read much and study but little; but thought must be nourished, mind 
be fed, by books and observation. Our friend Bayarp Taytor has said, “travel is a neces- 
sary part of education.” This is as true as the Sinai Decalogue, and in the former, refer- 
ring to book reading, and the isolated words, the mind reaches out, it flies to our own na- 
tional capital, and to the great French capital. If we are fortunate in this, everything will 
be a book to us, and we hunger for more of the knowledge of the world. 

During the five days—May Ist to 5th—the exercises were generally very interesting 
having in the scope, orthography, mathematics, school organization, elementary sounds, 
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penmanship, class drill, oral instruction, geography, singing, history, grammar, qualifica- 
tions, reading, relation of teacher and parent, sentential analysis, map drawing, etc. Rusu 
WuirrorD, of the college, delivered an interesting lecture one evening, and Jndge Knapp, 
of Madison, presented some important facts on the isothermal lines in Wisconsin, illustrat- 
ing by maps. This is a very necessary branch for. investigation. Prof. Rockwoop gave 
readings ‘‘grave and gay,” while J. D. Bonp gave fine lessons in penmanship. Prof. Szar- 
ING conducted a grammar exercise. Prof. N. C. Twiyine, of Chicago, made very appro- 
priate remarks on the “System of Graded .Schools” and the important place they held in 
the great systematic chain of general education, and recommended all who had not already 
done so, to become thoroughly acquainted with the workings of this popular system. His 
remarks were well chosen. Miss Cuurcutnt, of Chicago, gave a recitation, and Prof. 
CHAMBERLAIN, of Whitewater, delivered a lecture on the “Forces of Nature.” 

A series of resolutions were read and accepted, ratifying the whole transaction, and a 
fine'club for the JournaL or Epveation was made up, showing that teachers mean to be 
posted. 

One of the pleasing little presentations came off as the Institute was about to break up, in 
which Superintendent C M. Treat was the happy recipient of a beautiful silver cake-basket. 
This was an expression of the lady teachers, and was of such force that genuine tears stood 
in the Superintendent’s eyes, and then it seemed to spread all over the room, and many, 
yes, many were the glistening eyes; and what is still better, they were genwine—were not 
gotten up for thie occasion. The tears were all right, and so was the cake-basket in the 
right place. 

The people of Milton were very kind, and entertained the delegates in first-class style. 
Shaking hands, “good bye,” “hope we’ll meet next year,” “come again,” was the finish- 
ing stroke, and many of the teachers were borne away in beautiful coaches of the St. Paul 
Railway Company, and we wave the hand to Granam and Treat. J. S. Briss. 


Rock Counry—Firsr Disrrict.—We have been favored by the Secretary, Miss Mattie 
Thayer, with a full account of the Institute held at Evansville, under Superintendent Harris, 
the last week in April, and conducted by the agent, Mr. Graham. As with all the Institutes 
of the season, held by him, great satisfaction is expressed with Mr. Graham’s labors. The 
Superintendent’s zeal in behalf of the schools is appreciated ‘by tlie teachers. The assist- 
ance of Prof. Bradley, Principal of the Seminary, the lecture by Rev. Mr. Richards of Mad- 
ison, and the “ little speech” of Mr. Albee of Racine, made en passant, were also warmly 
received. Beside the usual complimentary resolutions, the following was passed: 

Resolved, That we, as teaehers, will use our utmost efforts to obtain an enactment, which 
will require the regular attendance at:school of children between the ages of 7 and 15 years. 

Ricutanp County.—The Normal Institute field at Sextonville, from April 10th to May 
4th, was a complete success. Whole number enrolled—male 24; female 62. Total 86, 
with an average \attendance of about 70. The best interest was maintained through- 
out the entire Institute, not only by the teachers present, but by tiie citizens generally, who 
were much in attendance during the whole term. 

Evening sessions were held two or three times each week, which were principally devoted 
to the reading of essays and the discussion of questions pertinent to the work of the teacher. 
At such meetings we had a crowded house. Besides the valuable work done by Superin- 
tendent ‘Barns, we had the assistance of Superintendent Holford, of Grant county, two 
days, who gave us one evening lecture. 

A.good work for the cause of education is being done in this county, by these Teachers’ 
Institutes—a work that could hardly have been accomplished by any other means, Allow 
me to express to you my thanks for the very acceptable and valuable services rendered us 
by Superintendent Barns. I consider him among the best men of this state as conductor 
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of Normal Institutes. If he can be continued in the work, great good can be accomplished 
in the State in behalf of our common schools. 

I received a letter from you through Superintendent Holford, in regard to holding a Nor- 
mal Institute at Muscoda next August. I will heartily co-operate with him, hoping to reach 
a class of teachers in the south-west part of this county that have never had much drill in 
the Institute. Iam also particularly glad that you have assigned Superintendent Barns 
as conductor, and I hope that no other engagement will prevent his attendance, as his pres- 
ence will assure a full attendance from this copnty. 

We organized a County Teachers’ Association at the close of our Institute, with 61 names 
enrolled. We shall make an effort to keep our teachers interested in their work this sum- 
mer, so that we shall be prepared to work another fall and winter. G. W. Putnam, Supt. 

Marquette County.—ThevInstitute here, conducted also by Mr. Barns, was held at Mon- 
tello, the last week in April, and is spoken of by the Superintendent, Mr. Boynton, and by 
the Hxpress, as very successful and satisfactory. Mr. Barns is apparently proving a valya- 
ble worker in the Institute field. The State Superintendent lectured on Tuesday evening, 
and the Ion. S. A. Pease favored the teachers with an address at the close. 

MILWAUKEE County.—An Institute was held at the village of Oak Creek, First District of 
Milwaukee county, commencing April 27th, and continuing three days. 1t was well attend- 
ed, nearly every teacher in the district being present. Prof. J. C. Pickard, Principal of the 
Milwaukee High School, assisted by Mr. I. N. Stewart of Waukesha, conducted the exer- 
cises. The State Superintendent, Hon. Samuel Fallows, in his usual felicitous and instruct- 
ive manner, lectured on the evening of the 28th, All are satisfied that we had a pleasant 
and profitable session. Jas. F, Devine, Supt. 

TreMPEALEAU County.—I have held four examinations during the month, and have en- 
deavored to combine some Institute work with the examinations, and for that purpose have 
continued the exercises for three days in each case. Judging from appearances some good 
has been accomplished. There have been eighty applicants for certificates at the several 
meetings; a few of whom wrote only for the discipline of the examination, but most of 
them I found extremely anxious to teach, whether found qualified in any degree or not, 
Many of the new applicants were very young in years, and many were extremely crude in 
every respect. Still, most of those who have attended the Institutes and meetings of the 
County Teachers’ Association have done remarkably well, showing a very decided improve- 

ment on former examinations. Some who were rejected last year have obtained a high 
standing; but they were the ones who realized their true position and have been busy al- 
most constantly since in the work of preparation, while many of those who charged their 
failure to the Superintendent, have either failed to put in an appearance or failed totally or 
partially in the examinations. Many new districts have been formed during the past few 
months, and in most of them school-houses of some kind-have been built in which schools 
will be taught this summer; and it is a singular fact that in nearly all of these new dis- 
tricts the district officers have engaged or selected incompetent persons to teach their first 
school, and my discretionary powers have been tasked to the utmost. In most cases these 
officers have acknowledged that this course was wrong; and have promised to sin no more 
in this direction, but for the future, to employ none but well qualified teachers, and when 
this is done in every district, then will the Superintendents’ millenium have arrived indeed. 

A. Wuitine, Supt. 

Grant County.—One thing that I have done, has done much good, to the teachers. It 
is this: I have fully and carefully answered every question after the examination was over, 
requesting the teachers to copy both, my questions and my answers. To do this I must 
have a good many sets of questions, and my bill for printing is large. Yet I think it pays; 
for I have heard some of our best teachers say that it has been as good to them as several 
weeks’ schooling. W. H. Hotrorp, Supt. 
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Fonp pu Lac Covyty.—The Institutes and examinations for teachers in this county have 
now closed; and the summer schools, 219 in number, have all or nearly all commenced 
under as favorable auspices as in any previous year. There were not less than 380 teach- 
ers at the Institutes held this spring. There were 324 persons examined as teachers this 
spring, of whom about 64 per cent. received certificates. The whole number of professional 
teachers in the county outside of Fond du Lac is about 400. The highest wages paid to 
any male teacher is $90 per month. The highest wages paid to any female teacher is $50 
per month. Supt, Lyon informs us that every year there is an increased demand for teach- 
ers of high intellectual attainments and sterling worth. We have every reason to believe 
that the thinking men of the county are coming to regard the common school interest as a 
matter of some considerable magnitude and importance. More is being done in the way of 
building school-houses and furnishing them than ever before. The new wing to the brick 
schocl-house in this city will soon be completed, and afford accommodation fdr from 100 to 
150 more scholars. We understand that several new school-houses are to be built in differ- 
ent parts of the county the ensuing summer. The most of the schools are in charge of 
female teachers during the summer months. Among so large a number there must neces- 
sarily be some cheap teachers; but Supt. Lyon is quite proud of his teachers, and says he 
would not “ hesitate to match at least forty of them with the best male teachers in the 
State.” We believe that several were so matched last winter and are now settled in homes 
of their own.— Ripon Free Press. 

A friend also writes tous: ‘Supt. Lyon informs us that he has visited some schools 
lately where they were suffering under the melancholy effects of hydrophobia. To prevent 
that disorder hereafter he recommends that the district authorities take prompt and decisive 
measures to secure the advantages of a good well or spring near the school house; and also 
to provide a good broom and duster for the use of the school room. It might be well also 


to fasten a short strip ef hoop iron near the school-house door for a foot-scraper.” 


GENERAL. 

Rervsep.—The legislature of Kansas refused to pass the following: “Section 1. That 
all corporal punishment, acts of violence, or personal indignities, on the part of the teachers 
toward any pupil in any common, graded, or other school of the State, is hereby prohibited ; 
and any teacher violating this act shall be liable to punishment, according to law, in the 
same manner as if the relation of teacher and pupil did not exist.” 

Norwa Scuoors.—Illinois provides for two State Normal Schools, one at Normal, and in 
successful operation, the other at Carbondale, not yet organized, but its building near com- 
pletion; also for normal schools in each county. Only two counties have made use of this 
provision, namely, Cook and Peoria. These institutions are under the successful direction 
of Professors D. 8. Wentworth and 8. H. White, respectively. 

Loss or Supt. BateMan’s Report py Fire.—On the night of the 22d of February last, 
the building occupied by the public binder at Springfield, Illinois, was destroyed by fire, 
with all its contents. Nearly the whole edition of Supt. Bateman’s last report was in the 
building at the time, in sheets ready for binding, and was totally consumed. 

ResigNep.—The school law of Indiana foolishly provides that the State Superintendent of 
Instruction shall not serve more than two years, so depriving the people of the service of 
that officer at just the time when he has acquired necessary experience to fill it well. Su- 
perintendent Hobbs has therefore resigned. 

Tue fifth annual meeting of the Georgia Teachers’ Association held an interesting session 
in Columbus, May 2-5. Among those present who addressed the Association were J. M. 
Bonnell, D. D., Pres. Macon Wes. F. Col., on “the Object of the Society as held in the 
Constitution ;” delivered in a concise and able manner. W. Ludden, of Savannah, on “Vo- 
cal Music in Schools.” H. E. White, Columbus, 0., “ The Teacher’s Inner Life.” 

Tue second annual convention of the German teachers of the United States will be held 
in Cincinnati during the first week in August. The convention in Louisville, Ky., last sum- - 
mer, did excellent work. 
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Tue annual meetings of the Ohio Superintendents’ Association, the Ohio Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, and the Ohio College Association, will be held respectively at Sandusky City, Ohio, 
July 4, 5,6 and 7. The principal topics to be considered by the Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, are the wants of ungraded schools, compulsory education, and methods of teaching 
vocal music in public schools. The annual address will be delivered by Rev. A. D. Mayo, of 
Cincinnati. 

Tue Pennsyityanta State Teachers’ Association will convene in Pittsburg, the first or 
second week of August. Arrangements are already being made, both by the executive 
committee and other members of the association, and by the local committee, to make this 
the largest and most successful meeting of the association ever held. 


Rev, Dr. Harris has resigned the position of President of the Bowdoin College at Bruns- 
wick, Maine, and accepted a Professorship in Yale College. It is expected that ex-Governor 
Chamberlain will succeed Dr. Harris as President of Bowdoin Coilege. 

Pror. J. L. Easrsrook, of East Saginaw, has been appointed Principal of the State Nor- 
mal School of Michigan. 


‘ Rey. Geo. N. BoanpMay, D. D., has been elected to the chair of Systematic Theology in 
the Chicago Theological Seminary. 

Rey. Geo. Tuatcner, D. D., pastor of the Congregational Church in Waterloo, Iowa, has 
been elected President of the Iowa State University. 


Tue legislature of Pennsylvania has enacted a law, making women over twenty-one years 
of age eligible to the office of school director. 


Hon. Warren Jouyson has been re-appointed State Superintendent of Schools in Maine. 


Hon. W. 8. McCarry is now superintendent of the public schools of Kansas. 


©dds and Ends. 


Tne Senate of University College, London, is so impressed with the angelic character of 
female students in art, that it is building special wings for them. 


Tue pitiable plea of the defendant in a breach of promise ease in Iowa, is that he “ was 
in earnest about marrying the girl until he got that rheumatism.” 


AN EXCHANGE mentions a case beyond the ordinary oculist. It is that of a young lady 
who, instead of a common pupil, has a college student in her eye. 

Tne average attendance in the schools of the whole country is 3,377,069, while the aver- 
age number of children of school age absent from school is 4,843,568. 

CoLeRpGE said of a schoolmaster, who was fond of applying the birch, that it was lucky 
for the chernbims who carried him to heaven that they were all heads and wings. 

A First-cLass female teacher is certainly better than a second-rate male teacher. Yet 
she is often compelled to work for less than half the compensation in the same grade school. 
—Publie School- Advocate. 

Sar a youngster in high glee, displaying his purchases to a bosom friend on the side- 
walk: ‘Two cocoa-nuts for ten cents! That will make me sick to-morrow, and then I 
won’t have to go to school,” 

AN INCOMPETENT teacher ought not to be employed at any price. As long as schools like 
paupers are sold out to the lowest bidder, incompetency will be encouraged, teaching as a 
profession will be discouraged,. and talent and real worth will go unrewarded.— Public 
School Advocate. 

A VERY SKILLFUL and successful teacher of children is wont to express her indebtedness 
for much of her success to the following rules, which were first put into this shape by Ja- 
cob Abbott: ‘When you consent, consent cordially.” “ When you refuse, refuse finally.” 
“When you punish, punish good-naturedly.” “ Commend often.” “Never scold.” 
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Tnx following philosophical discussion may be of interest to those pursuing advanced 
studies in mental philosophy, and has also an important bearing on the science of chemistry: 

Professor. What is a saLt-Box? 

Student. It is a box made to contain salt. 

Professor. How is it divided? 

Student. Into a salt-box and a box of salt. 

Professor. Very well! show the distinction. 

Student. A salt-box may be where there is no salt; but salt is absolutely necessary to 
the existence of a box of salt. 

Professor. Are not salt-boxes otherwise divided? 

Student. Yes; by a partition. 

Professor. What is the use of this partition? 

Student. To separate the coarse salt from the fine. 

Professor. How? think a little. 

Student. To separate the fine salt from the coarse. 

Professor. To be sure; it is to separate the fine from the coarse; but are salt-boxes yet 
otherwise distinguished? 

Student. Yes; into possible, probable and positive. 

Professor. Define these several kinds of salt-boxes. 

Student. A possible salt-box is a salt-box yet unsold in the hands of the joiners. 

Professor. Why so? 

Student. Because it has never yet become a salt-box in fact—having never had any salt 
in it; and it may possibly be applied to some other use. 

Professor. Very true; for a salt-box which never had, hath not new, and, perhaps, never 
may have, any salt in it, can only be termed a possible salt-box. What is a probable salt- 
box? 

Student. It is a salt-box in the hand of one going to a shop to buy salt, and who hath 
sixpence in his pocket to pay the grocer; and a positive salt-box is one which hath actually 
and bona fide got salt in it. 

Wottp Drown ’em Fisst,—Compulsory education, it appears, is meeting with some re- 
sistance in Scotland, One of the members of a school board was recently discussing the 
question with an elector of a Scotch town, who addressed him as follows: 

“ Well, master, and is this Bible truth what I do hear—that you gentlefolks is agoing to 
eddicate my children whether I like it or not?” 

The member of the board explained. 

“Well, master, you say as how they must be eddicated? I say as how they mustn’t, and 
they shan’t; I'll drown ’em first.” 

Iv Is OFTEN sap, especially by Fourth of July orators and newspaper editors, that we 
have in America a system of universal education; but everybody who knows anything of 
the matter, kuows that we have nothing of the kind. There are hundreds of thousands of 
children who should be in school but are not. We grow criminals by infallible methods, 
and gravely discuss different theories for reforming them. We have, in truth, scarcely 
touched the subject of the prevention of crime. The mass of the people know nothing 

about it.--Liberal Christian. : 

Pror. Huxtey, notwithstanding his supposed scepticism, is in favor of the reading of the 
Bible in the English common schools. He would have it done without any theological com- 
meats, and judiciously as to selections to be read. The ground of bis advocacy of the Bi 
ble is, that there must be a moral substratum to a child’s education to make it valuable; and 
that there is no other source from which this can be obtained at all comparable with the 
Bible. 


PaRENTAL Opinion is divided as to the best method of disposing of little children. There 
are those who think that letting them play with loaded guns is the most effectual, though 
sliding them down stair bannisters in a six story hotel has its advocates; in fact three in- 
stances have been reported within a few days in various parts of the country, where this 
latter method worked with complete success. 


Presipent TurErs sent the following laconic note to M. Cremieux, dismissing him from 
the Ministry: ‘My dear friend: I relieve you of a burden, which, for some time past, has 
been too heavy for you. After to-day you cease to be Minister. Believe me yours, Thiers.” 

A GRAY-HEADED scholar in a night-school of Richmond, says he is sixty years old by 
mas’r’s count, but he don’t “low that he was born till 1865. He is a smart doy, and has 
got into long division, and reads in the Fourth Reader.—Pennsylvania School Journal. 


Ir is proposed to issue a century book in honor of the approaching centennial of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 
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Scientific Summarp. 


Tue CorRELATION OF Forcrs.—In a recent lecture at Harvard University on “ Evolution,” 
Mr. John Fisk has taken a step forward in clearing up the confusion of thought and lan- 
guage by which this interesting subject bas been hitherto embarrassed. He criticises the 
phrase “correlation of forces,” and proposes in its place “transformation of motion” He 
says the affirmed correlation is not among primitive forces, but oniy a mode of force. ».To 
give his own words as reported in the World: “The phrase correlation of forces, which 
means the correlation of sensible motion with heat, light, electricity, etc., implies that heat, 
light, and electricity are forces. This is not strictly accurate. Heat and light are modes 
of undulatory motion, and electricity with its kindred phenomena is to be similarly inter- 
preted. Now motion is not force, but one of the manifestations of force, and so the various 
modes of motion, molar, molecular, and atomic, are differently conditioned manifestations of 
force.” —Galaxy. 


Carpet Dust, anp Disease.—The course of recent inquiry into the cause of morbid 
states has rendered it more and more probable that the active causes of various maladies 
exist extensively diffused through the atmosphere, and having immediate access to the blood 
by respiration, become efficient sources of vital derangement. Hence the attention lately 
given to what is termed the “ germ theory of disease,” and the confirmation that has been 
lent to this view by professor Tyndall’s phrase, ‘‘ dust and disease.” Professor Tyndall calls 
attention to the efficiency of a mass of cotton fibres placed before the mouth to strain out 
the atmospheric dust; and this property of fibrous or textile masses to separate and retain 
the floating impurities, suggests that carpets must exert a more or less harmful influence 
on health. That they are traps and reservoirs of dust everybody knows; and it is notorious 
that they often become so foul that every step charges the air with their emanations. In 
this period of household changes it is well to remember that, although carpets are not per- 
haps absolutely dangerous to life, yet they are unhealthier than matting, and that naked 
floors are healthier than either. — /b. 


Rain is not a “sky scraper” but it is a sky‘ cleaner, bringing down impurities from the 
atmosphere, as Prof. Tynpatt has shown; hence it needs to be filtered before it is usec, 
Pure water, after standing in contact with the atmosphere, absorbs its impurities. That 
standing in sleeping-rooms over night is peculiarly unfit for use, either for drinking or 
bathing. Rooms as well as their occupants need to breathe, but, unlike the latter, can- 
not inhale and exhale at the same opening. Every method of ventilation therefore requires 
a place for pure air to come in and another for impure air to go out——Ground “ made,” 





even in part, of street sweepings or scrapings, and not of fresh earth, is deleterious to 
health, trom the decomposition of animal and vegetable matter going on, and should not be 
built upon, or rather the formation of such deposits should not be allowed. 


It is found, by numerous experiments, that a low temperature oes not increase the brit- 
tleness of iron as has been supposed, and accidents on railroads, attributed to that cause, as 
at Hamburgh last winter, are due rather to some defect in the iron. Rail-car axles, if 
hollow, are much stronger, like bones, with the same amount of material, than if solid. 
The plan of boring them has been proposed—the boring bringing to light any flaw in the iron. 





Two very intereSting articles, entitled the “ Wonders of the Yellowstone,” by N. P. Lane- 
FORD, in Scribner's Monthly, for May and June, contain a description of one of the most 
remarkable canons in the world. The canon is but one of the many wonders seen in Wy- 
oming and Montana, by the company who went to make the exploration. The party was led 
by General H. D. Wasnevury, Surveyor General of Montana. 

The ticking of the clock at the Cambridge Observatory can be perceived in San Francis- 
co. This is done by connecting the pendulum of the clock to the telegraphic wire in such a 
manner that the main circuit is broken and instantly closed again at every swing of the 
pendulum, 
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It is proposed to lay a trans-Atlantic cable, lighter than those now in use, and costing 
only $1,000,000. It is also proposed to connect England with all her colonies by sub-ma- 
rine telegraph.——tThe railroad connecting Cuzco and Pano in Peru, at its highest point, 
will be 5,000 feet above the level of the sea, which is twice the hight of any other road. At 
this hight the air is only half as dense as at the ocean level.——Steamboats are to be 
placed on Lake Titicaca, 12,800 feet above the sea. Lake Chautauqua, in New York, said 
to be the highest water navigated by steam on the North American continent, is only 1,290 
feet above the Atlantic. 

Tur Batuoweter.—This instrument has been invented by Mr. G. Livingston Morse and 
his father, Sidney E. Morse, Esq., for the purpose of exploring the depths of the sea. Its 
vast superiority over all other instruments, in economy and efficiency, has been fully dem- 
onstrated. : 

By Lord Rosse’s telescope, an object 270 feet long on the moon’s surface can be seen, 
and Baer calculates that an instrument ten times as powerful would make the man in the 
moon visible if he were like any other man. 








Niterary QWMliscellanyp. 


Oricin or LonGrettow’s EvaNnGELINE.—Hawthorne dined one day with Longfellow, and 
brought with him a friend from Salem. After dinner the friend said: ‘TI have been trying 
to persuade Hawthorne to write a story based upon a legend of Acadie, and still current 
there; the legend of a girl, who, in the dispersion of the Acadians, was separated from her 
lover, and passed her life in waiting and seeking for him, and only found him dying in a 
hospital when both were old.” Longfellow wondered that this legend did not strike the 
fancy of Hawthorne, and said to him: ‘If you have really made up your mind not to use 
it for a story, will you give it to me for a poem?” ‘To this Hawthorne assented, and more- 
over promised not to treat the subject in prose till Longfellow had seen what he could do 
with it in verse. And so we have “Evangeline” in beautiful hexameters—a poem that 
will hold its place in literature while true affection lasts. Hawthorne rejoiced in this great 
success of Longfellow, and loved to count up the editions, both foreign and American, of 
this world-renowned poem. 


Hints to Niaur-Warcners.—A person who is sick enough to need night-watchers needs 
rest, and quiet, and all the undisturbed repose he can get. If one or more persons are in 
the room reading, talking, or whispering, as is often the case, this is impossible. There 
should be no light burning in the room unless it be a very dim one, so placed as to be out of 
sight of the patient. Kerosene oil should never be used in the sick-room. The attendant 
should qnietly sit or lie in the same room, or, what is usually better, in an adjoining room, 
so as to be within call if anything is wanted. In extreme cases, the attendant can fre- 
quently step quietly to the bedside to sce if the patient is doing well, but all noise and light 
should be carefully excluded. It is a common practice to awaken patients occasionally for 
fear they will sleep too soundly. This should never be done. Sleep is one of the greatest 
_ the sick, and there is no danger of their getting too much of it—Herald of 

ealth, 


IMPROVEMENT OF Trwe.—Try what you can make of the broken fragments of time. Glean 
up its golden dust; those raspings and parings of precious duration; those leavings of days 
and remnants of hours which so many sweep out of existence. And thus, if you be a miser 
of moments, if you be frugal and hoard up minutes and half hours and unexpected holi- 
days, your careful gleanings may eke out a long and useful life, and you may die at last 
richer in existence than multitudes whose time is all their own.—/ames Hamilton. 


Worps—Words are instruments of music; an ignorant man uses them for jargon; but 
when a master touches them, they have unexpected life and soul. He who knows how to 
touch and handle skillfully the home words of his mother tongue, need ask nothing of 
style—Theodore Tilton. 
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STEP BY STEP. 
BY DR. J. G. HOLLAND. 


Heaven is not reached at a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 

And we mount to its summit round by round. 


I count this thing to be grandly true, 
That a noble deed is a step toward God— 
Lifting the soul from the common sod 

To a purer air and a broader view. 


We rise by the things that are under our feet, 
By what we have mastered in greed and gain, 
By the pride deposed and the passion slain, 

And the vanquished ill we hourly meet. 


We hope, we resolve, we aspire, we trust, 

When the morning calls to life and light, 

But our hearts grow weary, and ere the night, 
Our lives are trailing in sordid dust. 


Wings for the angels, but feet for the men! 
We must borrow the wings to find the way— 
We may hope, and resolve, and aspire and pray 
But our feet must rise, or we fall again. 


Only in dreams is the ladder thrown 
From the weary earth to the sapphire wall; 
But the dreams depart, and the visions fall, 
And the sleeper wakes on his pillar of stone. 


Heaven is not reached at a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by round. 


Ir is said that James Gordon Bennett, now 78 years old, has transferred the New York 
Herald to his son. Bennett, Bryant and Greeley, the three editorial kings of the last gen- 
eration, must soon pass away, and the former, the most wealthy and perhaps the most noto- 
rious, will be the least lamented. He has been a giant, but mere power does not always 
bring posthumous praise. It has been well said of Bennett, that his power as a writer con- 
sists in his detection of the evil in things that are good, of the falsehood in things that are 
true, and of the ridiculous in things that are important.—Zeader. 





An insane woman rushed into a school-room in Richmond, Va., a few days ago, and told 
the affrighted teacher that she had been sent to teach the the children gymnastics; and, the 
teacher being afraid to object, she put the children through a series of the most extravagant 
antics, after which she quietly departed. 


Mr. Jamus F. Fretps is preparing a series of papers, giving reminiscences of distinguish- 
ed English and American Authors. He retires from the editorship of the Atlantic Monthly 
on the first of July, and is to be succeeded by Mr. W. D. Howells, at present assistant 
editor. 


Harvarp rejoices in four old boys: Samuel Thatcher, class 1798, now 97 years old; 
Horace Binney, class 1797, 91 years old, and Willard Hall and S. D. Parker, class 1799, 
youths of 90 and 89 respectively. Three of these have served in Congress. 





Ir is an interesting and somewhat remarkable fact that there are in India 17,000 Gov- 
ernment schools and colleges, in which English and modern sciences are taught. 
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Tuere are published in the United States about one hundred papers and magazines de- 
voted to Agriculture, Horticulture, and the various subdivisions of these all-important pro- 
fessions. 


Tue London Athenaeum announces that Mr. Seward is devoting his leisure from politics 
to the preparation of “ A History of the obligations of the World to America.” 


Mr. James Grant, the late editor of the London Morning Advertiser, is preparing a 
work on “The Newspaper Press; Its Origin, Progress and Present State.” 


’ “Hannan” is the title of Miss Muloch’s last novel. Its serial publication is going on. 





Mew Mublications. 


BOOKS. 


A Rueroricat Reaver, for Class Drill and Private Instruction. By Rorertr Kup, In- 
structor of Elocution in Princeton Theological Seminary. Cincinnati: Wilson, Hinkle & 
Co. New York: Clark & Maynard. 

Elocution, like painting, cannot be taught by rules alone. Nature must be interrogated. 
Careful observation how an intelligent, unsophisticated little child expresses its thoughts 
and emotions, is worth more than all the rules laid down in a half dozen ordinary books on 
the subject. Professor Kidd seems to have arrived at a similar conclusion. He gives a 
few simple directions, has prepared a table of the elementary sounds, suitable exercises in 
articulation, inflection, emphasis, modulation, ete , and has made a fine selection of pieces 
for general use. The publishers have clothed the whole in a beautiful garb, and altogether 
the book is one of the most pleasing and sensible manuals in elocution yet issued. By the 
way, “Instructor ix Elocution” wouid read better on the title-page than “ Instructor of Elo- 
cution,” as it seems to us. 


New Anatytic Avatomy, Puystotogy anp Hygiene, Human and Comparative. For Col- 
leges, Academies and Families. By Carvin Currer, M. D., with Numerous Engravings. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.; pp. 822, 12 mo, 

Dr. Cutter is a veteran writer upon the subject named above, and this last manual shows 
the results of a long and careful investigation. The style is popular and readable, and the 
plan of presenting the hygiene of each part and organ of the body, after a description of 
its anatomy and physiology, makes the work eminently practical and and useful. Its utility: 
is further increased by the judicious chapter on the treatment of the sick, and a sufficient 
glossary of technical terms is given. The illustrations are really beautiful as well as suita- 
ble, and the mechanical execution of the book is creditable to the publishers. 





PERIODICALS. 


Tur Nation-—Nos. 805, 306 and 307, for May 4th, 11th and 18th, have been received. They 
contain the usual amount of Editorial Articles, Notes and Reviews of Current Literature. 


The Vation is generally admitted to be the ablest conducted paper in the United States. 
It is especially good in its editorial articles and reviews of current literature. Although 
some claim that it is too “independent,” its calm, able discussions of the questions of the 
day, and its freedom from partisanship, render it invaluable as a true index of the highest 
culture of the country. Terms: Five dollars per annum, in advance. Address Publishers 
of Zhe Nation, Box 6,732, N. Y. 


Tue New Encranper claims to be an exponent and defender of those views respecting 
politics, public affairs, education, social improvement, religious doctrine and life which have 
given character to New England. The last number, among other articles, handles ‘ White’s 
Words and Their Uses” somewhat roughly, and discusses the “ Blue Laws” of Connec- 
ticut, which are shown to be a myth. Published quarterly, by William Kingsley, New Ha- 
ven, at $4 a year. The next number appears in July. 
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Tue AtLantic for June contains fresh installments of “Kate Beaumont;” “A Virginian 
in New England Thirty-five Years Ago;” “ American Life in France,” and a Mountaineering 
in the Sierra Nev ada,” with several short articles, poems, ete. Part VI. of Our Whispering 
Gallery is devoted to Dickens, and portrays him on his first visit to America, in 1842, as 
young, handsome, full of life and vigor, eager for fun—in short, the true “Boz.” 


Harrer’s MaGazine for June, in addition to its usual variety, has an illustrated poem, 
entitled “General Average,” by Wm. Allen Butler, the famous author of “Nothing to 
Wear,” which shows how rogues sometimes overreach themselves. A further exposition of 
the tricks of trade is made in an article on the New York Custom House. The story “ An- 
teros,” now publishing in Harper, we sce provokes some criticism. 


Tue Art Review for July is to be superbly illustrated. This periodical, which has an 
able corps of cofitributors, both authors and artists, and is conducted with rare tact and 
ability, is just the thing for those who wish to keep posted in matters of art, while it pays 
some attention also to literature. Published bimonthly by J. J. Ormond, 39, Park Row, 
New York, and 115, Madisom street, Chicago,.at $1.50 a year. 


Tue Gataxy for June is brilliant as ever. Richard Grant White defends “ Words and 
Their Uses.” Walt Whitman furnishes a poem on France. “Lady Judith” and “ Over- 
land” increase in interest, and the other matter is very readable, especially the Scientific 
Miscellany. 

Scripyer’s Monruty for June continues the wonderful account of the “ Scenery on the 
Upper Yellowstone.” Scribner is now on its second volume, and is a fixed and solid-fact in 
our periodical literature. 


Ovr Youne Forks for June contains chapters XV., XVI. and XVII. of “Jack Hazard 
and his Fortunes,” with the ordinary variety of short stories. ‘Our Young Contributors 
~~ tment” is quite good, and there is a pleasing description of “Jarely’s “Wax Works ” 

1 “The Evening Lamp.” It is an excellent number. 


Yourtn’s Companion, vol. XLIV. Boston: Perry, Mason & Co., publishers. Issued weekly 
at $1.50 a year. 8 pp. quarto. 
Forty-four years of experience in catering for the young has of course enabled the con- 
ductors of this juvenile paper to find out what is popular and pleasing. An excellent moral 
tone pervades the publication, and we notice that our own young folks read it with avidity. 


Tue Nursery: A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. Boston: John T. Shorey, 36 

Broomfield Street; $1.50 a year. 32 pp, 12 mo., monthly. 

Judging from the reception given to several numbers of this charming periodical by a 
little five- -year old who has mastered the art of reading, we conclude that it is just the thing 
for “ youngest readers,” and admirably supplements ‘thos2 intended for larger children. It 
is profusely illustrated. 

Epvcationa Journats.—For the benefit of teachers and others who. may wish to sub- 
scribe for some educational journal in addition to our own, we give the following list: 

Chicago Schoolmaster, Chicago; Hlinois, $1.00 per year. 

Iowa School Journal, Des Moines, Iowa, $1.25 per year, 

National Normal, Cincinnati, Ohio, $1.50 per year. 

Rhode Island Schoolmaster, Providence, Rhode Island, $1.50 per year. 

Connecticut School Journal, New Haven, 31.50 per year. 

Illinois Teacher, Peoria, Illinois, $1.50 per year. 

Maine Journal of Education, Portland, Maine, $1.50 per year. 

National Teacher, Columbus Ohio, $1.50 per year. 

Pennsylvania School Journal, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, $1.50 per year. 

Indiana School Journal, Indianapolis, Indiana, $1.50 per year. 

Western Educational Review, St. Louis, Missouri, $1.50 per year. 

Journal of Education, St. Louis, Missouri, $1.50 per year. 

Michigan Teacher, Niles, Michigan, $1.50 per year. 

California Teacher, San Fr ancisco, California, $2.00 per year. 

American Educational Monthly, New York City, $2.00 per year, 

Journal of Education, Quebec, Canadd East, $1.00 per year, Public School Teachers 
half price. 

Journal of Education, Toronto, Canada West, $1.00 per year. 

ROO OPPO el 


(Se? Wanrep—About 650 un-Paid Subscriptions on the “ Journal.” 











